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II —ACCENTUAL CLAUSULAE IN GREEK PROSE OF 

THE FIRST AND SECOND CENTURIES 

OF OUR ERA. 

(Z The Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians^) 

It is now nearly twenty years since Professor Wilhelm Meyer, 
using as his starting point the earlier observations of Bouvy, set 
forth certain rules followed by writers of late Greek and Byzan- 
tine prose for producing rhythmical cadences at the ends of 
phrases and sentences. The formulation of these rules and the 
general limitation of the phenomena involved have been accepted 
without much dissent or essential modification, and pass current 
in the guild of scholarship under the name of Meyer's law. To 
the immense importance and interest of Meyer's discovery, all 
who have had occasion to deal with the matter, from whatever 
point of view, have borne willing and grateful testimony. And 
indeed the range of its significance is remarkably wide : for it not 
only discloses to our sight, but almost puts into our hands, one 
of the principal tools of the rhetorical workshop, it contributes 
to the phonology of the language, and in the field of text-criticism 
it affords a criterion free from the chances of mechanical error 
and, in varying degrees, independent of scribal caprice. It may 
be assumed in general that readers of this Journal are familiar 
with Meyer's law, but for those whose studies have not extended 
to the later periods to which it belongs, let it suffice here to state 
briefly that the phenomena embraced in it consist of certain final 
cadences which are constructed not by syllabic quantity, but by 
the collocation of word accents (primary or secondary). 

Concerning the history and origins of these clausulae Meyer 
does not speak in his original monograph, but in the Fragmenta 
Burana (1901) 1 he observes: "Die von mir nachgewiesene 
Form des Schlusses, wonach vor der letzten Hebung [i. e. Accent] 
zwei Senkungen stehen mtissen, tritt kurz vor 400 auf. In der- 
selben Zeit hatte sich die accentuirte Form des lat. Schlusses 

1 Now in Gesam. Abhandlungen, Vol. I (1905), p. 19. 
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fixiert Die lat. accentuirte Form ist ganz natiirlich aus der 

quantitierenden Form [i. e. of Latin] gewachsen. Sie ist ganz 
sicher nicht der griechischen nachgebildet. Kannfilr die griech- 
ische durchaus keine quantitierende oder anders gestaltete 
accentuirte Vorstufe gefunden werden, dann sind wir bei der 
grossen Ahnlichkeit des griech. und des lat. Schlusses gezwungen 
anzunehmen, dass ein griech. Redekiinstler im 4ten Jahrhundert 
den lat. rhythmischen Schluss in der griech. Sprache nach- 
geahmt habe und dass dieser Versuch durchgedrungen sei". 
I have quoted this passage because in the words which I have 
italicised it formulates precisely that which I shall here endeavor 
to set forth, viz., an accentual ' Vorstufe ' to the developed 
accentual clausulae of the early 5th century, which in turn will 
appear as a natural development from the earlier quantitative 
clausulae of Asiatic-hellenistic prose. 

But before passing to the text upon which my conclusions are 
based, I would call attention to a brief inquiry into the accentual 
clausulae of Himerius, which Wilamowitz incorporated into an 
early series of his Lesefruchte (Hermes 34 (1899), pp. 214-218). 
He finds in this rhetorician, in the middle of the 4th century, the 
observance of certain rules for the construction of phrase endings, 
not identical with Meyer's formulation, but still obviously of 
related character. He infers (and without doubt correctly) that 
what Himerius practises had been the usage of his teachers, and 
concludes therefore that the phenomenon may go back as far as the 
end of the 3d century : " Hier [i. e. at Athens] ist also gegen Ende 
des 3. Jahrhunderts der denkwiirdige Schritt gethan, der eigentlich 
der antiken Tradition ein Ende macht : der Ersatz des quantitier- 
enden durch das accentuirende Princip in der Prosa ". The obser- 
vations of Wilamowitz concerning Himerius, in spite of Meyer's 
repudiation of them (1. c, p. 19), are unquestionably sound in prin- 
ciple, but his concluding generalization with its implications (which 
my citation does not fully reveal) is, I believe, wrong in fact and 
misleading in tone. For I think that it can be shown that 
accentual clausulae were in use at a much earlier time, and that 
transition from quantitative to accentual terminations was a 
gradual process, during which both forms appear side by side in 
different writers of the same time, and even side by side within 
the work of the same writer. There was no time of abrupt or 
sudden change, nor can the change be referred, I suspect, to any 
one writer or place or school as its author or source. 
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Within the limits of the present article I must confine myself 
practically to a single text, the Epistle to the Corinthians attributed 
to Clement, commonly designated as third in the succession of 
bishops of the Roman Church after St. Peter. Concerning the 
date of the letter I have accepted without independent inquiry 
the last decade of the first century, the period upon which prac- 
tically all more recent students of the question have reached 
agreement. 1 It will, I suspect, require a somewhat detailed proof 
to make plausible to others my own conviction that accentual 
clausulae are in fact present in this letter ; but if my conclusions 
win credence, I shall in a subsequent discussion trace the further 
history of accentual clausulae in the period before 400, and set 
forth the bearings of my results upon the phenomena embraced 
in Meyer's law, and upon the formulation of the law itself. From 
these introductory words the reader will gain, I fear, the impres- 
sion that I have gone forth deliberately to seek the accentual 
' Vorstufe ' which Meyer desiderated — and there is prevalent, 
perhaps not without reason, a human suspicion that the philolo- 
gist will find what he seeks for. But in fact I came upon the 
Epistle of Clement quite from the opposite direction, that is 
working down through specimens of Asiatic-hellenistic rhetoric, 
and, so far as the clausulae are concerned, contemplating them 
in the first instance merely from the point of view of syllabic 
quantity. 

The Clementine Epistle to the Corinthians, as being perhaps 
the earliest extra-canonical writing of the Church, has engaged 
the attention of theological students in an exceptional degree, 
especially in later years, during which the discovery of important 
new sources of the text have greatly stimulated its investigation 
and study. It was first discovered in the famous Alexandrine 
MS of the Greek bible (A), which was presented to Charles I in 
1628, and from this source the editio princeps was published by 
Patrick Young in 1633. This remained the unique source of the 
text until 1875, when Bryennius re-edited the letter from a MS 
of Constantinople (C), which supplied many smaller lacunae and 
the missing leaf at the end of A. Only a few months later a 
Syriac version (S) was acquired by the library of the University 
of Cambridge and its readings were made available by the 

1 Cf. Gebhardt u. Harnack, Proleg.,p. 59, Lightfoot, Vol. I, p. 346, Harnack, 
Chronologie, Vol. I, p. 255: " Unser Brief ist am Ende der Regierungszeit 
Domitian's zwischen c. 93-95 geschrieben, schwerlich erst 96 oder 97." 
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reports of Lightfoot in his 2d edition (1890). The absence of a 
Latin version of the epistle had led Lightfoot and others to 
suspect that the letter had remained relatively unknown to the 
Western Church, but in 1894 Germain Morin, an eminent scholar 
of the Benedictine order, published as the second fascicle of his 
Anecdota Maredsolana a Latin version from a MS of Namur 
(of about the nth century). For the purposes of our investiga- 
tion it would be very valuable to determine exactly the time at 
which this translation was made, but for the present I must 
content myself with reporting the opinion of Harnack, who 
agrees with Morin in placing it not long after the Greek version 
itself, that is rather before than after 150 a. d. Finally in the 
present year, as the latest addition to the noble series of Texte 
und Untersuchungen, it has been published in Coptic translation 
(K) by Carl Schmidt. For ordinary purposes of study and for 
exact information concerning the status of the text all has been 
done that could reasonably be asked in the thorough-going 
editions of Gebhardt and Harnack (2d ed., Lpz., 1876), Lightfoot 
(2d ed., 1890), and Knopf (Lpz., 1899), who was the first editor to 
make thorough use of the Syriac and Latin versions. But let 
me add here in passing a sigh, born of much futile page turning, 
that no one of those admirable books is equipped with a com- 
plete index verborum. 1 The discovery of a Coptic version (or 
versions) leaves something still for the definitive edition, which 
must form a part of the Berlin series of early Christian writers, 
and I venture to add, with reserve and caution, my belief that 
considerations of the rhythmical structure of the work will enable 
a subsequent editor in some places to arrive at more certain con- 
clusions in the face of conflicting witnesses to the text. 

The existence of accentual clausulae in Greek prose, like 
accentual rhythms in Greek verse, was of course dependent upon 
the gradual change of Greek accentuation from the principle of 
pitch or musical variation to the principle of intensity or stress. 
This transition had begun much earlier than the date of our 
document, but concerning the progress of the change it has been 
difficult hitherto to obtain any other data than those afforded by 
vulgar orthography. On this point let me quote from Kretschmer 
in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, Vol. 30 (1890), p. 599. After quoting 

'In the final revision of this paper I was able to use the admirable Index 
Patristicus of Dr. E. J. Goodspeed and his pupils, lexicographical work of a 
self-sacrificing type which deserves the highest credit. 
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examples of false orthography from papyri and inscriptions he 
summarizes as follows : " In der Mehrzahl der Falle sind betonte 

Kiirzen als lang oder unbetonte Langen als kurz bezeichnet 

Thatsache ist also, dass die vulgare Aussprache bereits im 2. 
Jahrh. v. Chr. Lange und Kurze zusammenfallen Hess ". He pro- 
ceeds then to the conclusion, based upon the date of the evidence 
employed, that the transition from musical to expiratory accent, 
at least in vulgar and colloquial speech, must have taken place in 
the 2d and ist centuries B. C. " Dieser Ubergang kann nur als 
ein allmahlicher gedacht werden, und so mogen damals noch 
eine Zeit lang Tonhohe und Tonstarke neben einander fort- 
bestanden haben." 

The conditions which Kretschmer describes seem to me to fit 
the phenomena which the clausulae of our letter reveal with 
considerable accuracy. We shall find that the accent has length- 
ened practically all short syllables upon which it stands, but it 
has not yet produced a thorough-going shortening of adjacent 
long syllables. That is, long unaccented syllables, as well as 
accented syllables (whether short or long), may under certain 
conditions be used as the starting point of rhythmical groups, 
and in this fact of the presence of both rhythmical principles side 
by side the peculiarity and the perplexity of the rhythmical 
structure of our document lie. 

Let me begin with a list of quantitative clausulae taken from 
the opening lines of the letter. I shall cite usually from the 
edition of Knopf, and unless otherwise indicated it will be under- 
stood that I cite only true clausulae, that is the ends of longer or 
shorter phrases and sentences. 1 

£K?lEtCTOl£ I TOV &£0V 

avoaiov | ffrooewf 
ova lar/\pv^sv 

■KCLVta eTTOi\stT€ 

vo\elv sirs^TpeireTe 

1 So far as possible, in order to eliminate subjective interpretation, I shall 
confine myself to those places marked by Knopf either with a comma (,). 
colon (•) or period (.). But as every student of these problems knows there is 
much superfluous, i. e., ' unphraseological ', punctuation in all of our editions, 
while on the other hand, in some places, modern editors regularly omit punc- 
tuation where, from the point of view of colon or phrase structure, it should 
stand, as for example, between two co-ordinate phrases connected by nai. 
These circumstances frustrate the attempt to obtain with anything like com- 
pleteness an objective statistic. 
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kmTt\\nv ixaptjy\ yeXlere 
ah\a^ovtv\6pevoi. 
6i\66vre( tj I 2.a/i/}dvovre; 
JjTe roif I airUyxvotg 

These clausulae will be at once familiar to every student of Cicero 
or Seneca, or of contemporary Hellenistic rhetorical prose — the 
cretic basis, followed by a cadence of varying type, the nature of 
which seems to be fundamentally trochaic, — ^ — | — ^ or ^^H, 
— h — I — «-> ^ , and — ^ — I — w — ^ . Mylistis taken from the 
first 25 lines of the letter (after the address), and it might be 
extended indefinitely and illustrated with similar examples from 
Greek prose of nearly the same period (nepl koohov, nep\ tyovs, 
Chariton, etc.). There is therefore nothing remarkable here, 
nor different from what has been observed presumably by every 
more recent reader of Clement. Only one peculiarity do the 
examples reveal, viz., the fact that, while the clausulae are correct 
quantitatively, yet with one exception (Xo^(3dvovT«) the accents 
fall coincident with the rhythmical ictus. This is true in general 
of the quantitative clausulae in our letter. Some further evidence 
of it I shall instance in another connection, 1 but it will be super- 
fluous to illustrate it in further detail at this point. In this list I 
have set down all the quantitative clausulae, in the portion of 
text chosen, about which no question could arise. In the follow- 
ing list I shall place all of the remaining clausulae in the same 
portion of text. 

mi ireptaraaetg 
Trap' vfiiv Tvpay/idrov 
airovoiac; k^iaavaav 
fieyaTaog fiTiatp^ijvai 
ovk edonifiaaev 
eiiaefieiav ovk k&avfiaaev 
ovk efiaK&pioev 
3eov eTropeveofie 
nap' vfiiv irpeofivripoic 
Toi>£ avSpag eavrav 
ohovpyelv eSidaoKere 
irdw cotypovovoaq 
viTOTaaoovTtg 
Kai irpooexovres. 

In these clausulae there are present varying degrees of irregu- 
larity, when measured strictly by syllabic quantity, some of 

1 Cf. treatment of words like 7rCT-on?f?<nf , aTJjdtia, etc., on p. 289. 
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which might be accounted for by resolutions (#e|o0 erropfi\eadfj, 
by the admission of a dactylic basis (ov/c e'8o\i<[pao-tv), and perhaps 
by still other means. But nothing can save some of these forms 
as quantitative clausulae. Either they are not intended to afford 
a rhythmical cadence, or else they have cadence value only by 
virtue of the lengthening effect of the accent. And that I believe 
to be the case, as for instance in these examples, which no 
manipulation can render quantitative: ro\ wep^araaets, p.f\yd\as 

j3\a<f>\drjvat, nap' vp.lv [ irpftTfSvTepote, itavv aa><f>povov<Tac. I should 

not therefore have recourse to resolution in the example given 
above, but I would read boldly 6t\oZ ino\pevta-8e, and so also 
airo\voias e£\eKavtrav. Throughout this list it will be seen that 
the quantities are more or less awry, but that for the most part 
the accents stand in the same positions as in the preceding lists. 
It may be said: why assume clausulae at all in these cases? But 
it will be conceded by all who are familiar with the subject of 
prose rhythm that its manifestation, in a work where it appears 
at all, may be expected to be fairly regular and consistent. 

I shall endeavor presently to devise something like a demon- 
stration of the accentual character of the clausulae, as shown in 
certain words and word-types of frequent occurrence, but first 
let me add another passage which will illustrate not only the 
clausulae, but also the noteworthy continuous rhythm which is 
frequently found throughout the work. For this purpose I select 
ch. 45, and to avoid repetition I shall indicate at once my inter- 
pretation of the clausulae, and I add also in parallel columns the 
corresponding words of the Latin translation. The juxtaposition 
will be serviceable as furnishing a clue to the rhythm with which 
the Greek cadences were read by the translator. 2 As a specimen 
of continuous rhythm I shall set down the whole of the first 
sentence, and after that the clausulae throughout the chapter, 
following the punctuation of Knopf. 

&ii\6veuuu I icre, \ aSe\<fioi, \ nal t,nlu\Tdi -rrepl | 
pru|denteses | tote, | fratres, | et zelo|tipi de | 
tuv avijHovTOV el( | aurt/piav. 
eis quijpertinent | ad salutem. 

1 Concerning this form, see below, p. 299. 

2 Cf. Knopf, Prolegomena, p. 45 : " Den Ohren, fur die diese Obersetzung 
berechnet war, muss das Griechische als Gemeindesprache noch etwas 
gelaufiges gewesen sein." 
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(clausulae) 

Tiiv av7]\n6vTan> ei£ | coTrjpiav 

le\paq ypx^ac | raf &Ar/<Sel<; 
nvfvfiaroQ j tcv ayiov 
yiypanrai | iv avrai; 
a-rvb t>a\iwv avdpov 
edi\6x&VO av I diKawc 

d/tt' vtto I avifiuv (or perhaps 
d/u' V7r' av\6fiwv) 
iqrvha | Kiaftijcav 
aXX' vtto I avooiuv 
c. S. <d/U.'> i>?ri> I irapavo/tov 
Cffkov av I Eikri§6T<M> 
evK^iecjg J qveyicav 
ti7ro/t£v I aStfupoi 



pertinent | ad salutem 

sacras scrip|turas veras 
spiri|tu sancto | cognovistis 

neque fic| turn in eis 
repro| batos a | Sanctis viris 

sustinu |erunt iusti 

sed ab injiquis 

[om. L. 



lapi|dati sunt | ab scelestis 
inliquum 1 | receperunt 
fortiter | tulerunt 
dicimus | carissimi 

(ayamp-oil) 
lacu le|onum 
ex|celsi re|ligionem 
in forna|ce ignis 
ne|quaquam hoc | fiat 
qui hoc ges|serunt 
conten|derunt fu|roris 

poenas im|mittere 



X&KKOV fa\6vTOV 

&p7]OKeiav I tov vipiarov 
uq Kapl\vov TVVp6$ 
fiijSa/xac I tovto yi\vocro 

rairra dp6\aavrec 
itj\?!pieav | dv/iov 
aiiuav I Tztpifiaktlv 

(continuous) 

fir) u&OTtq I ore 6 | vipiaroc \ iir\ipfiaxoc 
ignorantes | quia ex|celsus pro|pug|nator est 

ml vnep\aamoT-i}s | iariv to>v | iv mftapg \ aweiSi/aec | 

.... om. L qui puro | corde de- | 

XarpevdvTwv | r<J) 7rava\peT0) bv[6/mTC | avrov. 

serviunt | mag|nifico | nomini | illius. 4 

1 Iniquum here, and iniquis above may be tetrasyllabic. In the clausulae of 
Ammianus -qu- usually has the value of a separate syllable. 

s Concerning the Latin translation and its clausulae a word before passing 
on. The translator's aim was clearly to be as literal as possible, and it would 
be open for any one to say that (qui = quae) pertinent ad salutem was the in- 
evitable literal rendering of (tov avrj)n6vTuv eif aurqpiav, and that the fact of 
clausular agreement was therefore meaningless. The same thing might be 
said of a number of the other terminations, where verbatim literalness yields 
the same clausula in Latin as is found in the Greek. But this explanation 
will not apply to a large number of other examples. The sentence of the 
Greek text ending in the clausula vveifiaTos \ tov ayiov has in the Latin been 
merged with the following in such a manner that the phrase does not end with 
spiritu sancto, but with cognovistis, corresponding to tov ayiov. Again in the 
next sentence, the Greek has the clausula yiypawrai \ iv avraic, to which the 
Latin corresponds with the clausula neque fictum in eis, omitting scriptum est, 
which would complete the translation entirely. Observe also that the Latin 
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It will be seen, if my interpretation is correct, that the rhyth- 
mical structure in the clausulae consists of a loose trisyllabic 
basis, with an accent in either or both of the places corresponding 
to the longs of the cretic, while instances occur of correct quanti- 
tative cretic bases with violation of accent, like tit Kdpt-, aUiav, 
0pt]<rK(lav. Similarly the cadence is constructed for the most part 
accentually, but in some instances quantitatively. So for example 
<ra>Tt]plav and to? aXtjdus have both the rhythmical value of a 
ditrochaeus, the one accentual, the other quantitative. The con- 
tinuous rhythm, as in the last three lines, is for the most part 
cretic, but it alternates with trochaic sequences like avveibija-u, 

\aTptv6vTtav. 

I will now turn to some explanations. First of all it should be 
stated that the apparent arbitrariness in constructing clausulae 
according either to accent or quantity has some limitations, and 
was subject to some rules dependent upon the pronunciation of 
the language at this time. In the transitional stage of Greek 
accent which Kretschmer describes, it is reasonable to believe 
that the lengthening of accented short syllables took place at a 
much earlier time than the second or complementary stage of the 
shortening of adjacent unaccented long syllables. That is, trovos 
for example became trochaic much earlier than BZpov became 
iambic. In this circumstance, that long unaccented syllables 
still had phonetic value as longs, and still asserted a retarding 
force upon pronunciation, lies the possibility of using the twofold 
rhythmical principle which the examples reveal. Some definite 
groups in which quantitative value still remained will be dis- 
cussed and classified below. But some arbitrariness of treatment 
will still remain unexplained. 

Let me first take up instances of the lengthening of short 
vowels under the stress of the accent, or if perhaps this statement 

has transposed the arrangement of words in dpiiomiav | tov vfiarov = ex\ctlsi 
re\ligionem % thus making the final cadences identical. But the translator was 
not able in all cases to reproduce the same rhythm as the Greek affords, and so 
contented himself with another admissible type. Thus in place of the double 
cretic £tf miii\vov wpoc he was satisfied to use the cretic-trochaic termination 
in fornac' \ ignis, and in the continuous rhythm at the end he substitutes for 
the trochaic rhythm of cwudijcu | ^arpevovruv the cretic movement of corde 
de\serviunt. The Latin clausulae afford no demonstration of the character of 
the Greek cadences, but they do afford a certain cumulative confirmation of a 
conclusion which may be reached by other means. 
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of the matter be inexact, let us say cases where a short syllable 
reinforced by the accent is allowed to stand in a place where 
quantitative usage would have required syllabic length. Simple 
examples of this type are very numerous: 

3, 2 £v^>C Ka i I 0#<5i>of 

3, 2 e o ep(f nal I ordoif 

38, 7 a Koa\fir/aa( h\xapy 

48, I 3 tovto iv I t&xu 

35, 7 £ Myu yap | ij ypatyi] 

9, 3 f ebpe-Dtis | (intrk'dri 

19, 3 t fl-airav rsyv | kt'usiv avrov 

II, I j aiKia/ibv I ri-dyoiv 

J, 4 {•Trlsyfey/cef j Trovovf 

37, 5 ° <$y '"V I oi>paTi 

37, 5 o^-o" to I oatta 

37, 3 ** ivvavrai \ elvat 

More striking, but not fundamentally different from these examples, 
are clausulae, the rhythm of which depends upon the accentua- 
tion of formative terminations like -la, -ntvovs, -aivr), -ores, -epovs, etc. 
But before turning to such examples of purely accentual 
treatment I would first note the treatment of certain words 
which yield naturally the syllabic material for correct quan- 
titative clausulae. For example aX^Bua requires only a long 
syllable before it to yield the commonest form of quantitative 
clausula. It occurs, however, only once (35, 2), and the cor- 
responding accusative form once also (31, 2), but in neither 
case in clausula. For this position we have invariably a form 

like Ka\ d\r)6ela (iQ, i), or rijr a\r)8cias (35, 5). That is to Say 

(though the evidence of a single word is not sufficient) the writer 
chose for clausular position those forms in which the main accent 
was carried over into the final cadence, and avoided forms like 
aKr/deia aXr/dcia?, which deprived the cadence of such an accent, 
though yielding equally well correct quantitative values. Again 
neiroi6i)<ris and raneivaxrts occur only in the genitive and dative 
forms (7 exx.) with a preceding accent, yielding thus always a 
form like <a\ ran-etvlaxret. K al rajr«Va>o-tr, of the same metrical value 
in clausula, was apparently avoided. 

The evidence by which the character of the non-quantitative 
clausulae may be determined, must be some more or less consis- 
tent grouping of accents in such a manner as to yield accentual 
equivalents to the quantitative forms. I have already pointed 
out (p. 285) that the quantitative clausulae in our letter usually 
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reveal coincident accent also, and in the examples just cited the 
apparent intention to bring about this coincidence by the choice 
of some forms and the avoidance of others has been seen. Let 
me therefore illustrate the method which I shall employ with 
the non-quantitative clausulae upon an example of correct quan- 
titative structure. 'AXafrveia lends itself naturally by quantitative 
form to ditrochaic rhythm, with coincident accent. To obtain 
our trisyllabic basis we should expect it to be preceded in clausula 
by two syllables of which the first should bear the accent. This 
expectation we find confirmed in the two clear instances where it 

Stands in clausula: iv | Kopna d\\a(oveias (l6, 2) and ixdaav ak\ 

a&veiav (13, i). The same form occurs in the very short phrase 
in 14, 1 rois iv d\\a£oi>ela. But in 21, 5 where it does not stand in 
clausula there is apparently no effort made to accommodate the 
preceding words to the ditrochaic cadence. 

An accentual ditrochaic cadence is yielded by tetrasyllabic 
words ending in -la. A list follows, which for the words selected 
is complete for clausular position. 

7, 7 lAa/3ov I aarnjpiav 

45, I avti\KovTav ele | aorr/piav 

59, 2 TavTTjf rfji | afiapria; 

47, 4 rJTTova I ap,apTiav | (vp.lv en\fyveyKev.) 

50, 5 <S(' ay\airrjQ rd( | dfiapriac 

53, 4 a<p£( Tijv I dfiapriav | (rifi lay | Tovry.) 1 

2, 2 iv I ayadf | Trpo&vfiip 

33, 1 iKT£V\eia( iced I Trpiy&vfila^ 

35, 5 ddt\Klav aal | dvofilav (A) 
■Kovrjpiav (L) 

From the divisions into clausulae which I have made it will be 
seen that I interpret all of these forms as consisting of a ditro- 
chaic cadence accentual in character. The evidence for this 
interpretation is found in the consistent use of the trisyllabic, 
quasi-cretic, basis, a rule to which I have found but one excep- 
tion where the examples occur in clausula. The exception is 

31, I 01 6801 I rijs I fvXoyias. 

From the negative side this conclusion receives some confirma- 
tion from the fact that the trisyllabic basis is neglected in positions 
where no definite rhythmical cadence was felt to be necessary. 
So for example in 7, 4 we find 8td rty fincrepav a-arrjplav not in 
clausula, and two citations from the LXX, although they termi- 

1 A very free adaptation and rearrangement of Exod. 32, 32. 
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nate sentences, similarly show no regard for the requisite basis 
(18, 14 and 39, 9). Still further compare the form aa>rr\piov, which 
might be used in quantitative clausula with the same value as 
aurripia, but not if the rhythm depends upon accent. In one 
instance (35, 12) it concludes the chapter in a quotation from the 
Psalms, thus: <r<u|n/ptoj' | rov ffeov, where reference to the LXX 
will show that rov has been inserted by our author and obviously 
for rhythmical effect. Again at the beginning of the next chapter 
(36, 1) the word is used in clausula thus: <ra>\Tripiov | r^av \ 
('ijyo-ovx Xpiordx). The significant thing is that with the shift of 
accent the position of the word is shifted. To take still an- 
other example, we have seen that dpaprla in clausula is pre- 
ceded by a trisyllabic basis, and is therefore to be interpreted as 
yielding ditrochaic rhythm. But in 49, 5 the word occurs in the 
gen. pi. n\r)0os &\napriai>, and with the shift in accent the rhythm 
of the word is altered to another type (cretic), and a dissyllabic 
word (instead of a trisyllabic) now suffices for the construction of 
the proper basis. 

In some cases words of this type may be employed in a slightly 
different rhythm, but still with observance of accent. Thus while 
in 47, 6 (Ko\pipOtwv I iKK\r)<riav) we have eKKXrjcrtav as affording a 
ditrochaic cadence, yet in 44, 3 the first two syllables of it stand 
in the cretic basis thus : rijr ckk\ti | <rias iraojjs. In this rhythm 
\eiTovpyla is found twice in clausula. 

44, 2 Tqv 7i€tTovp\ylav avrov 

43. 3 ajro|/3a/ttf<7i?a< | rrjf fairovplyiac, 1 

but in 44, 6 TfTT\p.r)pAvrjs I kdTovpyiat (with quantitative basis). 
But these examples testify equally with the others to the value 
of -t- as the starting point of a rhythm. In concluding this group 
of tetrasyllable words let me add in juxtaposition some examples 
to show the rhythmical equivalence of -»'- and -«'-. 

41, 2 d/iap\Tiag Kal | 7r7iri/i[ie7i.eia; 

16, 2 ovk tfXdev kv I Kd/ina afia&veiar ■> 

ovS 1 i>irtp\})<paviat;. J 
14, 1 rol( iv a\7ia£oveip ) 

Kal aKa\Tao7<wia. S 

A further list of miscellaneous examples of words in -ia follows : 

36, 2 bty&dtyol I Tiyf napdiac 

35, 5 Kcvodo\t;iav re | Kal a<f>c?i\oi;eviav 

32, 3 Tijs fitKac\o7rpayia<; | (>fc KaTeip\yaoavro) 

1 Similarly in 59, 2 Kal lKe\eiav Troi\ov/xevoi. 
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51, 2 di\tcalo)c 6fi\o<pG>vias 

35,1 £o\ij ev ai&avacia 1 

3, 2 kcu | atxfio.'Xij)\cia. 

With less violence to the rhythmical traditions of the language, 
but still quite irregularly, forms like 6p,ovolas-a, hiavolas-a are 
regularly found in clausula with ditrochaic value, preceded by the 
trisyllabic basis. They are significant as showing the rhyth- 
mical equivalence between -oiac-a, and -las-q. 

There is no other group of words in which the complete 
parallelism of accentual and quantitative (or partially quantita- 
tive) forms can be shown so clearly. But if we may now accept 
the presence of certain types of clausulae as a reasonable pre- 
sumption, it will be possible to demonstrate accentual rhythm for 
some characteristic words of more frequent occurrence. Let us 

take aycmr). 

33i r kyicaTa\?iiTro)/iev | ttjv ay&Trqv 

ovdev | fidvavoov | ev dyd-iry 
a\yaTTjj ov | oraGia^ei 
^av/xac\r6v eanv | >) ayairr) 
ol ev a^yaTTT) reX\eto)-&evreg 
6[£o\voia a\yair7](; 
6i' a \yaK7ig rag | dfiapriag 
& fie\ya?<7j£ d\yd:ryg 
rig ir£TrXt]\po$op)i\tievo( d[ydiv>ig. 

These are the only examples of the occurrence of the word in 
clausula, and it will be seen that in every instance some one of 
our recognized cadence forms is yielded, dependent for its rhythm 
at some point on the accent of the word. Finally a short passage 
of continuous rhythm from 49, 5 : 

a\yd-Ki) Ko7i\'/ia ijfidg | ru i?£ti 
d\ydnq «a/l|t>xra || 7rA^#of d\/mpTidv. 

A nice illustration of rhythmical change dependent upon the 
shift of accent is afforded by the three examples of dnoo-roKos which 
occur in clausula. We have in 

42, 2 ol d^wdaro/ioi j dirb rov | Xpiorov 

1 1 have omitted from this discussion one characteristic word which is found 
several times in clausula, viz., dyado-oda. It occurs some three or four times 
and is usually preceded by a trisyllabic group, e. g., 33, 1 dirb ryg \ dyadoirodag. 
My first inclination was to read it with resolution thus: dya$oKoi\lag. But 
something is to be said for the lengthening of in compounds, and in that case 
we should have to accept the remainder of the word thus: dya#o\Koi\lag , 
or better, ay a | i?otto( | tag (see p. 300). 
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but in 



cf. also 



5, 3 aya&ov<; | cnrooTdTwvc 

47, 1 TXavTixiv tov | anoarokov 



47, 4 airo\oT6fa>ic fie\fiapTvp>i\pivoic. 

A similar word is irpco-pirepot. Thus we have in 

44i 5 irpooi\ouropfiloavres irpeo\pvT£poi 

but in 

I, 3 nap' vplv I irpeofiwipoic 

3, 3 em role: I irpea/SvTepovc 

54, 2 ruj> Ka-&e\arapivuv | irpeofivripuv 

55, 4 7ropo raw | ■Kpeajivrepuv 
57, 1 i/rord|}T7r£ roZf | ■Kpeofivrepoig 
21,6 Trpeefiv^epovc Ti\ptiaupev. 

Note also two examples of erepovs, the only occurrence of the 
word, or any form of it, in clausula, 

55, 2 07r<jf «|re/>ot>f %v\TpaoovTai 

55,2 £|T£/50l>f el^U/JJOllC. 

The usage with fjpipa is obscured by a defective text, but it seems 
to correspond to the preceding examples, 

24, 3 av\ioTa.Tai I fi rijiipa (f), C et fort. A) 

25, 4 y\f>&P<i<; foe I tovtwv 7rdvruv 

50, 3 £m? I rijaSe t/\pepa( 7rap|^/li?ov (A.) 
20, 2 rj\fiepa re | ko( vuf (init., not cl.). 

The usage with participial forms like -pivos, -pevois, phav is not 
consistent, but in most instances where they occur in positions 
which give a clue to their rhythmical value, the rhythm will be 
found to depend upon the accent. This is especially true in the 
cadence ; quantitative usage is chiefly confined to the basis. 

3, 1 kireTe%\iadri to \ yeypappivov 

17, 5 %pi//iaTia\pov avT(j> I dtSophov 

23, I em I Tovg </>o0ov\pevovg air6v 

59, 1 St' i)pi>v I eiprjpevoig 

47, 4 o.ko\ot6'Xols p.e\p.apTvprj\pivoig 

47, 4 avSpi 6e\6oiupaa\piv<,> wap' | avrolg 

51, I ■Kapep.^nT&aeic tov j avTix£i\pkvov 

43, I vevopo\9eT?!fievoic (cf. vo«oi?£rj?f), 

with which last example cf. ib. o-vveiri\p.apTvpoivTtt, the initial word 
of the phrase : a corresponsion seems intended. 
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The examples are numerous and only a small selection can be 
given, but in conclusion let us note a word of this type of frequent 
occurrence, fiyoifievoi : 

(in nom.) 

32, 2 kcu y\yov[ievoi | Kara rbi> j 'lovdav 

51,5 01 rj\yovftevot | avrov (C) 

55, I fjaai\1el( Kal ij\yuvfitvoL 

(in obliq.) 

I, 3 rolq 7]yov\/4EVOl<; Vfl&V 

5, 7 en l tg)v I rjyovfievurv 

37, 2 rojf ^/ODljUeiWf tj/iov. 

Examples of quantitative, or partially quantitative treatment 
(chiefly in basis) : 

54, 2 raw K(r&e\oTafi£vov \ Trpeopvrepov 

44, 6 av\Toi<; Teri\fii]fievj]<; j 'kznovpyiac; 
35, 4 tov krn]y\ye7iuhuv | 6upedv. 

In cadence 

43, 1 naT\£OT7]cav I roi'f npoci\pr)jiivov<;, 

and the same phrase in 44, 2. 

For the participle in -oVtj, etc., the material is meagre, but 

45, 4 £?}Zov av\ei2,y<j)6Ta)v 

and repeatedly in continuous rhythm, as in 20, 11: in-epe/cln-epto- 

<tS? I 5 ly/nas- Tot>f | npoaTrctpev \yoras tois | olnTipfiois j auroO. 

It is difficult to know how much exemplification of this sort is 
necessary to illustrate adequately the usage of our writer, but at 
the risk of needless prolixity I shall still add a few characteristic 
examples. We have observed above that Tan-fiWo-ir (n-en-oMijcrtr) is 
always used with a preceding accent, yielding forms like kui 
rancu/anti — axreait, which are clausulae of pure quantitative type 
with coincident accent, laireivocppoaipr] is a word of more frequent 
occurrence, and it also, in the 6 exx. of its occurrence, is always 
preceded by an accent, e. g., 

56, I ml Tair£i\vo<ppoovvi; 

44, 3 fi£]Ta Tai:£i\vo§poavvri<;. 

This would seem to be adequate evidence that the cadence was 
meant to be ditrochaic in rhythm. This is confirmed by the 
usage of a<f>po<rvpr), preceded by a trisyllabic basis in 13, 1 Tv<pot 
Kal I a<ppo<rvvr] (<al opyds). AiKaioo-ivr] is a harder word. The rhythm 
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SiImhoo-uhj would seem to be the most natural one, and it 
apparently occurs in 

33,8 Ipyov di\K(uocvvris. 

The remaining examples would seem to require ftiKau>\oivi), 
following the analogy of bUaiot (cf. 45, 4 ibi\i>x6t)o-av \ SUawt). 

13, 1 Kpi/ia Kal I 6maio\ avvrj (citation but altered.) 

35, 2 %aji\Kp6TT)<; iv | fimato\avvq, 

and this rhythm seems confirmed by the corresponsion in 

48, 2 nv?,>i yap | 6inato\avv!ic 

«C £oi/v I avea>\yvia (koTiv avT7j) . 

"Ayior occurs frequently, especially in the phrase nvrfna Syiov. 
The rhythm of the word as dependent upon its accent is nicely 
seen in these examples : 

13, I nvcvfia to \ ayiov (and so 16, 2 and 58, 2) 

45, 2 6ta tov I -rrvevfiaros j tov ayiov (and 22, I). 

In clausula it is always found in either of these forms. But con- 
trast 2, 2 n-Xi/pijr nv ti/xaTos Ayiov, and 63, 2 &ia tov dyi'ov Trveifiaros, 

which are not found in clausula and which do not conform to any 
of the rules that have been observed. Finally note an interesting 
example showing variation in rhythm with shift of accent : 

59, 3 wpiCTOv I kv vipiaT0i( 

ayiov I kv ayioic (avairav\6p.evov.) 

I have thus far devoted myself especially to demonstrating the 
presence of clausulae dependent upon accent for their structure. 
I have indicated also that there are many correct quantitative 
clausulae with coincident accent. But there remain still a number 
of clausulae which are quantitative (though not always strictly), 
but with violation of accent, or better without coincidence of 
accent. Participial forms like eTnjylyeX/wVai/ | Sape&v I have 
touched upon above. Other examples are such as these : 

(basis) 



(cadence) 



42,3 


T<f> Uya | tov -&10V 


34. 5 


ayyelav | avTov 


42, 5 


■kov Myei \ ij ypaipjj 


51,4 


etc; "Aidov | (avras 


45.7 


elg ndfii\vov Trvp6$ 


25.5 


av\aypa(j>a( | tov xpovov 


21, 8 


nap fa &eov | laxvci 


33.3 


kavrov | dvvafiEL 


30,3 


ducai | ov/ievot | ft)) Myotf. 
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Concerning the explanation of such cases I am somewhat at a 
loss. May it be that the stress accent was still not strongly 
marked, and had the effect only of retarding the movement of the 
(cretic) rhythm, not of destroying it ? Or it is a license admitted 
against the writer's habitual usage (but familiar to him from con- 
temporary and earlier literature) for the sake of constructing the 
desired clausulae more easily? Both considerations probably 
have something to do with the truth of the matter. 

There is, however, a group of words, usually found in quanti- 
tative positions, in which I do not doubt that there is present a 
peculiarity of the pronunciation of a transitional time. I refer to 
dissyllabic words with a final accent and with long penultimate 
syllable (or trisyllabic words of the same structure plus a light 
initial syllable) such as |3<o/kSs (or $oi]66i). The phenomenon is so 
characteristic and illustrates so well a condition of instability 
between accent and quantity that I shall make a rather full 
enumeration of examples. 1 



5,1 


■yevo\fievov( a^\2,-r/ra; 


9.4 


ftia U( | TTjV KlftoTOV 


24,5 


eKfipsc | Kapndv 


25.4 


rjXiov | (3ufi6v 


38,2 


tTUxopri\ye'i.TQ r(j> | irraxv 


39. 2 


Svvarai | Smprog 


42,5 


tovto ov | Katvo>g 


45,2 


lep\ &c ypaipac | ra; aXtfoeis 


47. 6 


Xpusry a [ yuyrjs 


47,6 


mi Viav | aioxpa 


48,5 


tjtu tic | irwrdg 


58,1 


arret | &ovaiv a | ireilAg 


59.3 


iuv8wev\6vTiw f}o\r]&6v 



The same phenomenon appears in verb forms such as 25, 2 

tiaipxtTdi I Kai rcXevra and 5, 7 Svaeas \ ckBav. This does not ex- 

haust the words of this class, but it will suffice for illustration. 
The characteristic feature of these examples is the long penult, 
which final accent has not yet shortened. In consequence the 
weight of this syllable takes away from the force of ultimate 
accent, and makes it possible and natural to use the words with 

1 Related to this class, but handled with much more freedom, are the pronouns 
ij^cif, ijUeZf, avrdc, which are used with the rhythmical ictus upon either syllable 
indifferently, and so also 'Itinovg and Xpiardc. The dissyllabic prepositions 
and, ind, eri, etc. share this treatment, as is true also of the later periods em- 
braced in Meyer's law. See exx. in Meyer, Vol. II, p. 210. 
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their original quantitative values. 1 It may be recalled in this 
connection that Nonnus, in the construction of his hexameters, 
deviates from his general rule, of coincidence of accent and 
quantity in the 5th and 6th foot, only with occasional words of 
this type : apSpav, jiovkrjv, oV<»inj, Kfpawwp, and the pronouns fjpds, 
ififts, avToc, are a few examples selected at random. 

As rules to be mastered by any one who would read the 
composition correctly these details would be intolerable, but in 
practice it will be found that they are all yielded easily, and for 
the most part inevitably, when once the general proposition is 
apprehended, that our work represents a transitional stage from 
quantitative to accentual rhythm, a stage in which the developing 
stress accent had already lengthened most short syllables, had 
shortened some long syllables, but had not yet obliterated the 
quantitative value of others. It mirrors a living condition of a 
transitional time, a condition which made it even possible for the 
same syllable, according to the rhythmical context in which it 
stands, to be treated at one time with quantitative value, and at 
another time with neglect of quantity. This last statement will 
doubtless seem a hard doctrine to accept, but I think that its 
truth can be made reasonably apparent. 

Take for example Skovtcs, which by itself might in our author 
constitute either the basis or the cadence of a clausula. But in 
2, 2 it stands in this rhythmical position: tt r% a|«o*r« ij|/idpTf«. 
The accent of the word here attaches itself to the preceding 
quasi-cretic foot, leaving the long syllable -kovt- to become the 
starting point for the basis of the clausula. That is to say, the 
treatment becomes quantitative because the accent has been ab- 
sorbed by the preceding context. This is what I mean by saying 
that the usage may be determined by the rhythmical context. 
Again Xdfiapev by itself may afford the customary trisyllabic basis, 

as in 24, 4 Xafiapcv | tovs Kapnois ; but in ava\a\fia>iitv, the two 

initial syllables, yielding a suitable secondary accent, usurp the 
main accent, and leave the long syllable -/3o>- free to become the 
starting point of another rhythmical group, as in 56, 2 dmA<i| 
@apei> irai\btiav. If still another syllable is added (eyKaTa\\inapev) 
the accent may resume its place at the beginning of the foot as in 

1 Contrast with these, trisyllabic words with long penult plus long initial 
syllable. Here the reinforcement of initial secondary accent has been suffi- 
cient to allow them to stand in cretic position. E. g. 46, 9 noUovi tig \ diaTay- 
fi&v ; 1 1 , 1 a'uuaubv \ ri&riaiv ; 56, 1 olnTipiidv | ftveia. 
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33, I eyKara\\lirapcv \ rr]V ayairyv. But in Cases Such as Xd0<»ju«/ Or 

Xivrmiiev it is not my thought that the time value of pronunciation 
was the same as if the second syllable were short, like (f')Xdj3o/*<i> 
or (e)\inoixev. The long a> of the subjunctive was still felt with an 
effect of retardation of utterance, and this retardation in turn was 
sufficient, when the accent could attach itself to a preceding con- 
text, to allow the retarding long syllable to become the starting 
point of another rhythmical group. The phenomenon does not, 
therefore, seem to me arbitrary, but probably subject to the con- 
ditions of the pronunciation then prevailing. Let the following 
examples serve to illustrate the usage : those on the left hand may 
be called roughly quantitative, those on the right accentual. 

2, 2 el Ti d\fiOVT£Q ij\fiapT£re 29, I aipovrsc J Trpof aiiTov 

51, 5 kpv&piiv I nal air&>\~AovTO 55, 2 e\repov( Xv\TpaaovTac 

45,7 ravra dpa\oavTE(; 7,1 vTro/itfi\ vrjanovTeg 

49, 1 dvvarcu I i^rjyij\aaa-d-ai 27, 2 6 ivapay\yd}\ag fifi | ipevdsc&ai 

Theoretically one might sometimes be in doubt as to which form 
was intended, as in 55, 1 i8v5>v iviyKafiev, but in such cases I feel con- 
fident that the accentual cadence should be preferred — i8vS>v iv\ 
iyKa>n(v. Finally both forms appear in the same context in 7, 6 

\maKoi\<ravT*s f|cr<i#7jcra>', and more Strikingly in 44, 4 i\irolr]a-av I 

icat TToir)\o-ov<riv. The application of these principles to the reading 
of the text will be found for the most part easy and free from 
perplexity. Let me take a passage of continuous rhythm from 
20, 2 (a rhapsody on the order of the universe), the commata of 
which I shall make graphic by separate lines : 

7j\fi€pa re | kqX vv£ 
tov TtTay\fiivov 
vtx* aiirov I dpofiov 
5iavv\ovGiv 
uydev aX\2.7]Xolg 
efnrodi\£ovTa. 

Or again at the end of the same chapter (20, 10) : 

to. r* k7Ji\xtOTa t&v I i^udiv rag | avvetevaeu; 
avriiv kv I bfiovoia | Kal eipr/\vq -KOiovvrai. 

There is a license of usage which disturbs the regularity of the 
clausulae, which in lieu of better term I venture to call an extra- 
metrical anacrusis. Its occurrence is relatively quite infrequent, 
and yet the number of cases is in fact considerable. The nature 
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of the phenomenon may best be seen in some passages of contin- 
uous rhythm, which in the nature of things cannot be treated so 
strictly as the clausulae. Take, for example, 46, 7 Iva ™ | fill 
Alto/lex I Kol hia\crnu>fjifv ra | jucXij rou | Kpi<TTov ', The writer's inten- 
tion to construct a continuous series of (accentual) cretics is 
apparent, but he allows himself the freedom of using the initial 
syllable of 8ic'Xko/«i> extra-metrically. The usage occasions no 
surprise in such passages as this, but the question arises as to 
how freely it is admitted into the more carefully constructed 
clausulae. The number of certain instances in which it occurs in 
such position is relatively so small that it would seem clearly to 
have been avoided. But of the admissibility of the license there 
can be no doubt. For example, in 45, 4 we have the clausula 
^Xov a]/|«\i7<£dT<»!'; but in 3, 4 we have aaefirj I dv\(t\t)<j)6Tas. Again, 
in the consistent series of examples like iXaftov | aarripiav, we find 
as noted above (p. 290) one exception in 31, 1 01 080c | nj? | dXoyias. 
The syllable thus treated is usually of light accent, and does in 
fact only slightly interrupt the rhythmical movement of the 
cadence. Let these examples suffice for illustration : 

37. 4 d' l X a ™ v I i" E | yfchw 

63, 2 tt)Ss Tij I k\maro\y 

2g, 1 evar'kaxvov | jra\repa q/iav 

43, 2 b\v6/iari \ Kt\Kocfirijikvi]. 

The short chapter 31 is very exceptional in that, of a total of 
eight clausulae, it presents five examples of this type. Practically 
its effect is to transform the quasi-cretic character of the basis into 
ditrochaic rhythm, and so to give to the whole clausula the effect 
of trochaic movement. 

This movement, in fact, is found in a few other clausulae, in 
which we cannot reasonably speak of such an anacrusis. 1 I refer 
to examples such as these : 

I, 3 travv I auij>po]vovoa( 

3, 4 SiKaio'cxrvrj \ aal u\prpyq 
5i 7 t&kov I kiro\pei)'&rj. 2 

1 1 have used this term to describe only those cases in which an apparently 
superfluous syllable intervenes between a regular trisyllabic basis and the 
final cadence. In the examples above Slxa rav, rf/Se tti, etc., the preceding 
basis is clearly defined by natural syllabic grouping: in iraw aatypovwoas, etc., 
it is not. 

2 These examples correspond to not uncommon accentual clausulae of later 
Latin, like ilk properabat. The Latin form would seen to have been derived 
from the accentual treatment of such a resolved form as esse mdeatur. 
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The number of these clausulae is not great, but if we should put 
them together with the preceding examples, characterized by an 
anacrusis, and accept the whole group, not as a sharply denned 
clausula, but merely as evidence that our writer was satisfied at 
times with a somewhat indeterminate trochaic rhythm in clausula, 
we should have a formula which would cover practically all ex- 
ceptions to our regular forms. To this class then I should assign 
aya\6oiroi\ta referred to above, and it would afford a consistent 
explanation for the otherwise puzzling dfo-n-dnjr. This word affords 
a perfect quantitative cretic, but the presumption, that our in- 
vestigation up to this point has established, is that its accent 
should determine its rhythm thus : fiealn-dn/r. This presumption 
is confirmed by clausulae such as these : 

7, 5 eduKev j 6 deGTrorqg 

9, 4 <U\eauasv \ Si' avrov | 6 Seajrort/g 

36, 2 Sid I tovtov rj\§th}0~zv | 6 SeoTtorriQ 

55,6 tov iravreJT | onTrjv Seo\Ti6Tt]V 

64, I i?e|of Kai 6egYk6t7jc rap | wvevfiarwv 

and in confirmatory contrast, with shift of accent, 

59, 4 at;i\ovfi£v <re | deairora. 

But on the other hand we have the phrase beair6rr\s tu>v aniurav, 
where our usual rule of trisyllabic basis would give us deenrorip as 
a cretic. In this case, however, it proves to be misleading, as the 
analogy of another word shows. For we find Srnuovpyos in the 
same phrase in several instances, and there can be no doubt, I 
think, about the necessary rhythm of this word, thus 

26, I Srjfii\ovpybg | tov awavrov. 

Upon its analogy we may read, I feel confident, 

8, 2 6 Seo\-rr6Tj]f; | tov airavrov 

33, 2 d7j[it\ovpyd(; | nal Seo\iroT7ig | tov enravrov 

20, 11 o fityac; | Sr/fu\ovpyb( | mi Seo\ir6Tii<; | tov airavTov. 

Similar trochaic rhythm is afforded also by the remaining 
examples : 

II, 1 Troi\j]aaQ ] 6 Sec\ir6T7i<; 

36, 4 ovtox; I direr | b Seo\ir6Tq<;. 

56, 16 rolg Trat\dEvo\(iivoiQ | inrb \ tov S€ct\tt6tov. 

49, 6 yp&C I deojjnSr^f. 
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The fondness of our author for this rhythm in such resonant 
phrases as 6 8«ojroTijr t&v iiravrav may be due to the familiar 

formula of the doxology, rovr alwvas rav aiavaiv. 

Concerning hiatus it is to be said that our author shows much 
the same indifference as is found in the writings of the New 
Testament. Only the simplest cases are avoided by elision which 
our MSS have usually recorded. 

With regard to resolutions there is not much to record. In 
the accentual clausulae of later Greek and Latin they play a very 
small r61e, and this condition is foreshadowed here. The ex- 
amples that I have noted are chiefly of compounds with inl. 

7,1 vovl)e\TovvTe<; i-K^dTtWojiiv 

33, 1 ayadbv | tinTt'Xelv 

40, 2 enifieXoc; | emTeTit'io&ai (Lightfoot) 

28, I luapag \ iiredvjiias 

44, 2 ewtvofiTjv I eduKav 

52, 1 e%\ofioh>yei\o$ai aiiru (cf. 51, 3) 

34, 7 in\ayye'kii>v | avrov . 
25, 2 airodavelv | avr6 
45) 7 aiKiav j Tztpifiakuv . 

It would be untimely to claim at once any value for these 
observations in questions of text criticism. But I will not re- 
frain from pointing out in a few instances (out of many) of 
conflicting evidence, which forms agree with the rhythmical habit 
of our author, and which are at variance with it. Thus in 24, 3 
Knopf reads okototdi w*P a ; but the more natural cadence is 
afforded by C, aviararat 17 r)/iepa, with which Tischendorf's reading 
of A agrees. In 38, 2 Knopf reads /«/ Xoyo« pomv a\\' iv ilpyois 
ayaBoh. But C and A omit 4u, and this omission yields such a 
rhythmical clausula as might be expected : 

fiil Myoi$ I ftdvov non tantum verbis 

alV lpyoi( I ayado%(. sed et o|peribus | bonis. 1 

In 30, 6 Knopf reads, with A, o iiraivos fj/iav iara iv 8ea, Ka\ jui) e'| 

airSiv. But before 8t<g C affords r<j> and so gives the balance of 
clausulae which seems most natural : 

iffTG) iv I rw #£<p 

Kai fly eg I avTuv, 

1 The insertion of et shows the translator's desire to obtain, in addition to 
verbatim literalness, a suitable form of clausula. 
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But these are trifles, and indeed it is likely that text criticisms can 
expect little more from the disclosure of rhythmical technique 
than such considerations as may help to restore external form. 

I am aware that there are many questions upon which I have 
not touched, and some, such as the matter of hiatus and elision 
which demand more thorough consideration. But I hope to 
have made it plain that I submit my results in no dogmatic spirit, 
but interrogatively, and in the hope that more competent students 
may give answer to some of the questions which I have raised. 

G. L. Hendrickson. 

Yale University, New Haven. 



